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any other animal. He compiled a long list that includes sucking,
crying, locomotion, curiosity, sociability, shyness, cleanliness,
pressing downward on the feet, imitation, pugnacity, sympathy,
fear of dark places, acquisitiveness, love, jealousy, and many
more. James added, however, that instincts can be modified by
habit.
Instinct theories were furthered by WILLIAM McDouGALL,
who interpreted all behavior, even social behavior, as an expres-
sion of innate impulses. His list of major and minor instincts
includes flight, repulsion, pugnacity, curiosity, mating, food
seeking, acquisitiveness, sneezing, and laughing. Instincts, he said,
are the equipment by which man perceives certain stimuli, ex-
periences emotion, and acts,in a certain way. Perception and
action can be modified, but emotions remain the core of instinct
and change very little. This view found favor with many psy-
chologists and others.
A few years later EDWARD L. THORNDIKE listed more instincts,
giving examples. Gregariousness he illustrated with "restlessness
when alone,53 "interest in the behavior of others," and "satisfac-
tion in admiring glances,55 among others. He mentioned also sex
behavior, maternal and paternal behavior, fighting, anger, mas-
tery, submission, fear, disgust, food getting, and acquisitive re-
sponses. Thorndike disagreed with McDougalPs argument that
instinct is mainly emotional. He preferred calling it simply un-
learned behavior.
Just before and during World War I instinct theories flour-
ished. The term instinct was not used by psychologists only. The
economist Thorstein Veblen called one of his books The Instinct
of Workmanship; Wilfred Trotter, a sociologist, wrote Instincts
of the Herd in Peace and War. Ordway Tead, a personnel spe-
cialist, named a book Instincts in Industry. The psychoanalyst
Sigmund Freud proposed two fundamental instincts: the sexual
and the self-preservative, Freud's one-time associate^ Carl G.